THE TRAGEDY OF RAMSAT MACDONALD
revered Lincoln had risen from the job of a rail-splitter to
become President of the United States, so the now world-
famous Ramsay MacDonald had climbed from the desk of
an envelope-addressing clerk to the Prime Minister's chair
in Downing Street.
America has made reception a business and hospitality a
science. It is the land of the * big parade ' and the * big
band.' The United States is the home of the * Rotary.' It
is the expression of its genial, hail-fellow-well-met, friendly
hospitality. In the vernacular of Main Street, MacDonald
was a c wow' with the Rotarians. America, too, is the
land of c Uplift.' Fashionable America dotes on culture ;
virtuosity is a vogue, and there is as much snobbish affection
in Boston as there is in Edinburgh. MacDonald played up
to this with complete success. His culture was not too high
above his fashionable audience to appear pretentious, nor
too lowbrow to seem common.
One of the most remarkable features in the cultural life
of America is the importance that is placed upon oratory.
America has emulated Athens in placing oratory on a pedestal
as the greatest of the arts. Lecture attendance is more
fashionable than church-going, and of the church services
the most fashionable put a premium on eloquence. As in
the realm of industry and of sport the American has brought
the practice of oratory to a fine art. The actual practice of
oratory is, however, restricted to a small section of the people.
The ordinary citizen rarely does any public speaking^ At
school and at college the picked men, carefully and vigorously
trained, are the only people enjoying any opportunity for the
public practice of the art of rhetoric. Whatever may be the
reason, it remains that in America the fluent speaker is admired
and the orator is worshipped. This, and the fact that the
average American is a celebrity worshipper, explain the
lecture-attendance habit. Anyone with the ghost of a reputa-
tion gets a hearing and such a hearing as would be impossible
in this country. And this reception is not given only to those
who have the prestige of celebrity : oratory is appreciated
for its own sake. No one in Britain could imagine one thousand
people leaving their firesides on a winter evening and paying
to listen to the speeches of two young unknown British students.
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